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The importance of a thorough knowl- 
edge of the geographical platform upon 
which the course of history has worked itself 
out is receiving more and more recognition 
as the days go by. Good maps are an 
indispensable prerequisite to the intelligent 
study of history. The atlas is to the his- 
torian what the habitat is to the student of 
plant or animal life. One of the many 
services rendered to the cause of biblical 
interpretation by Dr. George Adam Smith 
was the convincing illustration of the vital 
relation between biblical geography and 
biblical history furnished by his Historical 
Geography of the Holy Land, first published 
in 1804 and still the best book of its kind 
on the market. At that time, Dr. Smith 
announced his intention to edit an Atlas of 
the Historical Geography of the Holy Land. 
Since that time other works have come from 
his pen for which we have been duly grate- 
ful. Among these we may recall his two 
volumes on Isaiah in the Expositor's Bible; 
two more on the minor prophets in the same 
series; his articles in Hastings' Dictionary 
of the Bible; and his Schweich Lectures on 
the "Early Poetry of the Hebrews." The 
preparation of these books and the transfer 
from his Old Testament chair at the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, to the presidency 
of the University of Aberdeen, with the new 
duties thereto attaching, constitute a good 
and sufficient excuse for the delay in the 
fulfilment of the promise to produce an 
atlas. But the atlas is at hand at last; 
and it is all the better a work because of the 



delay. Much work has been done upon 
the geography of Palestine and the sur- 
rounding lands since 1894 and the Atlas is 
able to incorporate the results of these 
labors. 

The Atlas is put out in splendid form, 
and is filled with most valuable materials. 
The size of the map-page is thirteen inches 
by eight. Thirty-six of these pages are 
given to introductory matter of biblio- 
graphical, historical, and geographical im- 
port; twelve at the end of the Atlas contain 
a full index to the place-names found on the 
foregoing maps; and the remaining one 
hundred and twenty pages contain the 
maps themselves. The paper used is of 
firm quality and the maps are printed only 
on one side of the page, thus making them 
very distinct and clear. There are fifty- 
nine maps in all. Of these, sixteen are 
of the dimensions of half a page or less; 
thirty-two are of page-size; and eleven 
cover two pages each. No such array of 
maps is to be found in any other existing 
atlas of Bible lands. The draughtsmanship, 
coloring, and mechanical make-up in general 
are beyond praise. 

The maps are arranged in four groups. 
The first includes the Semitic world; West- 
ern Asia before 1400 B.C.; the successive 
world-empires of Egypt, Babylonia, Persia, 
Alexander the Great, and Rome; Western 
Asia in the fourth to the second century 
B.C.; the world and its races according to 
the Old Testament; and Egypt with the 
Sinai peninsula. These furnish the setting 
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for Palestine itself, general maps of which 
form the second group. Here we find 
Ancient Trade Routes to Palestine; an 
economic map of modern Palestine; a large 
orographical map showing the different 
elevations by various colors together with 
roads, railways, and steamer routes; a 
geological map, showing the various forma- 
tions by color changes; and a vegetation 
map. To the Bible-reader who thinks of 
Palestine as a "land flowing with milk and 
honey," it may be something of a shock to 
discover from this map that only about one- 
fourth of the surface between Damascus 
on the north and the southern end of 
the Dead Sea consists of arable lands. 
The concluding part of this second section 
is given to one of the most valuable features 
of the Atlas, viz., a map of Palestine in 
eight sections, covering two pages each, 
on the scale of one-fourth of an inch to the 
mile. In no existing atlas prior to this one 
can maps of Palestine on so large a scale as 
this be found. In the third group come the 
maps of Palestine at successive historical 
periods, starting from the pre-Israelite 
period and coming down to the time of 
Agrippa II, together with plans of Jerusalem 
at various stages. The fourth group is 
concerned with the Christian era. Here 
we find the travels of St. Paul; Asia Minor, 
showing the positions of the seven churches; 
the Church and the Empire in the East 
under Trajan, and again under Constantine; 
Palestine in the fourth century A.D., and 
in the time of the Crusades; Europe in the 
time of the Crusades; the expansion of 
Christianity at various periods from the 
second to the fourteenth century a.d; the 
present political divisions of Palestine under 
the Turk; and the location of Roman 
Catholic and Protestant missions in Pales- 
tine at the present time. 

The introductory matter is composed 
chiefly of notes upon each map, taken in 
the order in which they appear in the Atlas. 
These notes are of a topographical and his- 



torical character, discussing disputed sites 
or giving a few hints as to the history of the 
territory or some of its parts. In addition 
to this, each map is provided with a special 
bibliography, citing the most important 
authorities. Some corrections to the maps 
are also incorporated in the notes. The 
Introduction closes with a set of chrono- 
logical tables, giving in detail the chronology 
from 4000 B.C. down to the birth of Christ. 
It would be difficult to find a work of 
equal scope more closely packed with in- 
formation. It will be an indispensable 
feature of every respectable biblical library 
henceforth. It should stand for a long 
time as the standard atlas of Bible lands, 
and ought to go through many editions 
with the lapse of the years. Toward the 
second editions we contribute the following 
corrections: P. viii, 1. 5: McCoun's useful 
book has long been out of print. P. xii, in 
bibliography for Map 6: change Well- 
hausen's date to 1885. P. xiii, 1. 8: is not 
Magog, the land, just as unreal and fanciful 
a concept as is Gog, its king ? P. xviii, on 
Map S3'- Driver's Notes on Samuel went 
into a second edition in 1013 and was greatly 
enriched by the addition of much material 
on the place-names in Samuel. The chrono- 
logical tables (pp. xxxiii ff.) are naturally 
open to question at several points; but the 
following changes are imperative: Sargon 
should be placed ca. 2500 B.C. ; Hammurabi's 
dates are 2 123-2081 B.C.; the Shalmaneser 
of 854 B.C. was the third king by that name, 
the one of 783 was No. IV, and the one of 
727 was No. V. Ramman-nirari (812) is 
now read Adad-nirari; the Tiglath-pileser 
of 74S was No. IV; Nabuna'id is the correct 
spelling (bottom of p. xxxiv). In Egyptian 
chronology similar corrections are made 
necessary by the researches of Myer, 
Breasted, and others. Menes belongs ca. 
3400; Thutmosis III is better placed at 
1501; Amenhotep II at 1448; Amenhotep 
IV at 1375; Ramses II at ca. 1292; and 
so on. In the Index, p. 2, col. 3, 1. Beth- 
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lehem; p. 2, col. 2, 1. Baithomme (and on 
Map 24, D 4) ; p. 3, col. 1, insert Carchemish 
(Map 5a); p. 4, Mt. Horeb should have 
(?) as in map (so also [ ?] is needed on p. 5, 
col. 1, sub Jebel Musa, and again with Mt. 
Sinai, p. o, col. 4); p. 5, col. 3, 1. Kir Hare- 
seth (and on map and on p. 6, col. 3). On 
the maps of Babylonia would it not be well 
to insert the lost city of Adab, identified 
with the modern Bismya by the expedition 
of the University of Chicago? Similarly, 
it would seem better to place the generally 
accepted Musri in North Syria, than to put 



a Musri in the Negeb, which Dr. Smith 
himself questions. Gath might have been 
put on the map at Tell-es-Safi with an 
interrogation, even as it is in the Index 
(cf. p. xviii). 

The Atlas will be a boon to all students. 
With this and the Historical Geography at 
hand the reader of the Bible will be able 
to place himself amid its various scenes 
almost as successfully as though he had 
actually traveled over the ground. Authors 
and publishers deserve large reward for so 
admirable an accomplishment. 
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Bahaism and Its Claims. By Samuel Graham 
Wilson, D.D. New York and Chicago: 
Revell, 1915. Pp.298. $1.50. 

After more than thirty years of experience in 
Persia as a Christian missionary, and after an 
extended study of Bahaism, both in the Orient 
and in the Occident, Dr. Wilson writes with 
considerable conviction of the bombastic and 
false claims of this faith. He shows how the 
roots of Bahaism reach back especially into 
Mohammedanism and Babism; how chamelion- 
like the propagandists of this movement really 
are, claiming, as they do, to accept the best in 
all religions as their own; but also insisting that 
their own faith is the fulfilment of all past sys- 
tems and therefore the only universal religion 
worthy of consideration today. The Bab, Baha 
Ullah, and Abdul Baha (respectively the John 
the Baptist, the God, and the Jesus Christ of 
Bahaism) are exposed as crafty fakirs. Their 
claims to divinity are ridiculed in light of 
their actual careers, which present a series of 
incidents hardly befitting Gods and Christs. 
Dr. Wilson shows also that while, in America 
and Europe, this sect pretends to exalt woman- 
hood and claims to teach a morality superior 
even to Christian ethics, yet in fact its very 
leaders have given the lie to such statements. 
The whole Bahaist movement, therefore, is 
denounced as an insidious fabrication of selfish 
and cunning men. Its claims to millions of 
followers are shown to be false. The history of 
the sect in Chicago is given in evidence of the 
comparatively low order of life which Bahaists 
really represent. One wonders, however, 
whether Dr. Wilson does not sometimes, quite 



naively, countenance the use of the very same 
arguments and methods of propaganda in 
Christianity which he denounces so warmly in 
another religion. 



Science and Prayer and Other Papers. By 
Galusha Anderson, S.T.D., LL.D. Boston: 
Pilgrim Press. Pp. 259. $1.00. 

In this well-printed volume Dr. Anderson, 
Professor Emeritus in the University of Chicago, 
has put forth a collection of nine papers, of which 
the first gives the title to the book. Two sug- 
gestive doctrinal studies, "The Atonement 
through Sympathy" and "The Fundamental 
Moral Attribute of God," are followed by an 
interesting exegetical paper on "The Import 
of John 21:15-17." Two more papers of theo- 
logical character are added, namely, "The 
Reasonableness of Eternal Punishment" and 
"Premillenarianism," A practical discussion 
of "The Supreme End of Theological Schools," 
a discriminating and just critical review of 
Clarke's The Use of the Scriptures in Theology, 
and a sensible, concise paper on "How to De- 
velop Christian Benevolence" close the volume. 
These papers are excellent essays and merit 
serious attention, not only for their subject- 
matter but for their clear, forceful style. We 
have little confidence that the argument from 
testimony in proof of the answer to prayer ever 
will have weight with men who hold the fixed 
order of the natural world under the reign of 
law as an ultimate fact. Dr. Anderson insists 
most appropriately that the term "law" shall 
be used with precision, and this is a strong point 



